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Marcu —, . 

Dear Mary: When I left home I told you that I would write in a week, 
and let you have my first impressions of Lowell. I will keep my pro- 
mise ; though, if I should defer my letter a while longer, I think I could 
make it much more interesting. But you know I promised to be very 
minute, and there is always sufficient minutiz to fill up a letter. 

I arrived here safe and sound, after being well jolted over the rocks 
and hills of New Hampshire ; and when (it was then evening) a gentle- 
man in the stage first pointed out Lowell to me, with its lights twinkling 
through the gloom, I could think of nothing but Passampscot swamp, when 
brilliantly illuminated by “ lightning-bugs.”” You, I know, will excuse all 
my ‘‘up-country” phrases, for I have not yet got the rust off; and to you, 
and all my old-fashioned friends, I shall always be rusty. My egotism I 
will not apologize for—it is what you request. 

To return to my adventures—for it all appears very romantic to me. 
The driver carried me to the “corporation,” as it is called; and which, 
so far as I now can describe it, is a number of short parallel streets with 
high brick blocks on either side. There are some blocks witb blinds to 
them, and some are destitute. Some of the doors have bells, others have 
not. Contiguous to these boarding-houses are the mills, of which I will 
tell you more by and by. 

I told the driver to carry me to No. —, and there he left me; where 
there was not a soul that I knew, if cousin Sarah was gone. I inquired, 
of an Irish girl who came to the door, if Sarah G. Pollard boarded there. 
She said that she had gone to Manchester, to work with an overseer who 
was an old acquaintance. ‘The girl did not invite me in, and there I stood 
like “a statter,” as Aunt Hitty says. I did not feel disposed to make in- 
quiries of the girl, | was so unaccustomed to her brogue. Just then—that 
is, just as my heart was sinking ten fathoms below zero—a pleasant-look- 
ing woman came into the entry ; and, in a very motherly way, invited me 
into her own room; took off my things, ordered away my trunk and 
bandbox, brought camphor for my head, for it ached with my ride, and 
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told me all about cousin Sarah. She said that I had better not think of 
following her to Manchester, and promised to do all for me that she could, 
This was Mrs. C., “the boarding woman”—a widow, with several chil- 
dren, whom she keeps at school, and maintains well, by her own industry 
and good management. 

I had expected coldness, or at least entire indifference, in this city, and 
the cordiality of the good landlady filled my heart with gratitude. I have 
since inquired if she were not unusually kind; but, though she is a very 
good woman, the girls here say that she is not more so to me than to an 
other new boarder; and that the boarding-women are always ‘ dreadful 

ood” toa new boarder. Every girl, let her be ever so rusty, or rather rus- 
tic, fills one of the many niches prepared here for so many, and some, you 
know, are like nest-eggs, and bring many more. But we will not be so 
uncharitable as to suppose there is nothing but policy in all this, for there 
is surely something to excite a woman’s sympathies in the sight, which is 
not uncommon here, of a lonely friendless helpless stranger. 

You can hardly think how my heart beat when I heard the bells ring 
for the girls to come to supper, and then the doors began to slam, and 
then Mrs. C. took me into the dining-room, where there were three com- 
mon-sized dining tables, and she seated me at one of them, and then the 
girls thickened around me, until I was almost dizzy. 

At the table where I sat they were very still, for the presence of a 
stranger is usually “*a damper” upon them. But there was quite noise 
enough at the other tables, and what was wanted in wit was made up in 
merriment. After a while one or two of my boon companions “ opened 
their mouths and spoke,” and I have already found that those who make 
themselves most conspicuous in the presence of strangers, and would soon- 
est attract their attention, are those who do themselves, and those with 
‘whom they are connected, the least credit. 

I remember that I must be very minute—so I will inform you that we 
had tea, flapjacks, and plum-cake for supper. ‘There was also bread, 
butter, and crackers, upon the table; but I saw no one touch them. 

After supper the tables were cleared ina trice. Some of the girls 
came in with their sewing, some went to their own rooms, and some went 
*‘out upon the street”—that is, they went to some meeting, or evening 
school, or they were shopping, or visiting upon some other corporation, all 
of which is * going upon the street,” in factory parlance. 


I retained my seat with the girls in the great keeping-room, for Mrs. C. 
had company in her own sanctum, and I did not know where else to go. 
Some book-pedlers, shoe-pedlers, essence-pedlers, and candy-boys came 
in, and made very strenuous exertions to attract our attention. By most 
of the girls they weve treated with cool civility, but there were some little 
noisy self-conceited misses, who detained them, under the pretence of ex- 
amining goods for purchase, but who were slily joking at the expense of 
the pedler, and collecting material for future merriment. Sometimes the 
joke was turned upon themselves, and it was seldom that both parties sep- 
arated in good humor. 

At ten o’clock Mrs. C. came in, and told us that it was time for us all 
to go to bed. Some begged for time to “read this story out ;”” others just 
for ‘a few minutes to finish this seam.” She refused them good-naturedly, 
but those were most cunning who wanted to warm their feet, and detained 
her by telling queer stories, of what they had seen and heard upon “ the 
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street” —and she unconsciously gave them the few minutes she had at 
first refused. 

I was shown up three flight of stairs, into what is called ‘the long at- 
tic’—where they put all poor stranger girls—the most objectionable places 
being always left for new comers. There were three beds in it, only two 
of which were occupied, for this is always the room for vacancies. My 
baggage had already been carried up by ‘the boys,” as the boarders call 
Mrs. C’s. sons; and I looked wofully at the strange girl who was to be 
my “chum.” She took no notice of me, and went to sleep as composedly 
as if I had been still among the White mountains; but the two girls in 
the further bed kept whispering together something about ‘‘ the old man.” 
I was very nervous, and almost wished “the old boy” had them both; but, 
when the house was still, a strange fear came over me, such as is created 
in children by telling them about the old man. 

I heard the bells strike the midnight hour long before I went to sleep, 
and then I dreamed about * the old man.” 

As soon as day broke I was awakened by one of the girls jumping out 
of bed, and beginning to crow. That awakened the others, and they be- 
stirred themselves. One sung 


Morning bells [ hate to hear, 
Ringing dolefully, loud, and drear, &c. 


Then the other struck up, with a loud voice, 


Now isn’t it a pity, 
Such a pretty girl as I, 
Should be sent to the factory 
To pine away and die. 


I dressed myself, and followed them down stairs, where I found my place 
at the table, and our early breakfast was all ready for us. It consisted of 
hot cakes, and coffee—there was also ‘“‘ hash” upon the table, for those 
who wanted it. 

When the girls had all gone to work I asked Mrs. C. what I should do. 
She replied that she would go herself and see if I could have a place, for 
she was well acquainted with many of the overseers, and thought she 
could ** get me in.” 

She went in for me, but no overseer would take me, even upon her 
recommendation, until they had seen me themselves. One promised, 
however, to give me work if he liked the looks of me, and she considers 
this place as if already engaged, for she says she knows he will like me 
when he sees me. 

You may ask how Mrs. C. could recommend me. She was so well ac- 
quainted with cousin Sarah that she had often heard her speak of me, and 
she says that she is never deceived, either, in her estimate of a good hon- 
est country girl. 

The overseer said he should not want me until next weck, and I felt 
rather unpleasant at the thought of paying my board while earning nothing. 
But Mrs. C. said she had some quilts to make, and if I would assist her a 
little she would give me my board. SoI can run round, and see all the 
lions and lionesses, and get quite an idea of my location, before I go into 
the mill. O, how I dread to be cooped up there, day after day. 

You will ask what I have already seen. I have been out upon a long 
street, called Central street, and another long street, at right angles with 
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it, called Merrimack street. There are stores filled with beautiful goods 
upon either side, and some handsome public buildings. There is a great 
hotel called the Merrimack House, which is much larger than any that [ 
ever saw before, and near it is the Railroad Depot. I waited, one day, 
to see the cars come in from Boston. ‘They moved, as you know, very 
swiftly, but not so much like “a streak of lightning” as I had anticipated. 
If all country girls are like me their first impressions of a city are far be- 
low their previous conceptions, and they think there is more difference 
than there really is.- Little as I know of it now I see that the difference 
is more apparent than real. ‘There are the same passions at work beneath 
another surface. 

When I went out with Mrs. C. she made me put on one of her girls’ 
bonnets, because mine did not turn up behind, and out at the ears, and 
she said it was O. §., instead of O. K. Well, as 1 walked along, and saw 
all the beautifully dressed ladies, I thought, within myself, that, with bon- 
nets and dresses of an old style, they too would not be passable. 

You must know that they dress very much here—at least, it so appears 
to us, who have just come off of the hills, and been accustomed to put on 
our woollen gowns in the morning, and our better woollen gowns in the 
‘‘arternoon.” Here they wear velvets, and furs, and plumes, and bugles, 
and all. I should wish to know a great deal to be dressed so, for I should 
think there was a great deal to be expected of one who made such pre- 
tensions. 

I told Mrs. C. that the city ladies were not so pale as I expected. She 
said that many of them were painted, and that rouge was becoming more 
fashionable every year. She says that even some of the factory girls use 
it, and pointed out several highly dressed girls whose cheeks were truly 
of “a carmine tint.” 

I have attended meeting the only sabbath I have been here. It seems 
as though every one went to meeting, the streets are so full on Sundays, 
but it is not so. Yet Lowell is a church-going place, and they say that 
they have good meetings and ministers. 

I went to the Congregational meeting, for that, you know, is the one I 
have always been accustomed to attend. The meeting-house is one of 
the oldest in the city, and not beautiful, though a good respectable looking 
building. ‘The congregation was very tastefully dressed. I thought, as I 
looked at some of the ladies, that old Parson Trevor would preach to them 
from Matthew xxvi. 18. “Top not come down.” 

In the afternoon I went to the Methodist meeting. This, you are aware, 
is, with us, “‘the ragged meeting ;” but here—my paper is full, and I can 
only say ribbons, bows, plumes, ruffles, fringes, wimples, and crimples, 
‘‘ ruffs, puffs, and farthingales.” Yet the preaching was of a higher order 
than I had anticipated. 

Next Sunday I shall go to see the Episcopalians, and Catholics, of whom 
we have always heard so little that is good. Yet there was a strange, and 
not unhallowed sensation excited in my breast when I first saw a church 
with a spire surmounted by a cross, that symbol of our holy religion ; and 
the dark stone church which was first built here, revived the impressions 
which were created by our juvenile literature, which you know a few 
years since was wholly English. Yours affectionately, SUSAN. 
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THE STRANGER MAIDEN’S 


Sue was an humble maiden, and—she died, 

This is her history. ‘The pomp of pride,— 

A tow’'ring intellect,—ambition’s strife,— 

Appear not in the annals of her life. 

She was an humble maiden; and her home 

Was far away, where fragrant breezes come 
From waving corn-fields; pastures broad and fair, 
And boundless forests, proudly stretching there, 


Compassed the simple ** house where she was born ;" 


And pleasantly, as oped each joyous morn, 
The lowing kine, and lambkins bleating near, 
Sent their accustomed voices to her ear. 

Here long her childish footsteps gaily roved ; 
This was her happiness,—she lived and loved. 
Yet earthly love absorbed not all her heart, 
For, Mary-like, she chose the “ better part,”’ 
And early travelled in the rugged road, 

That leads the wandering spirit home to Gop. 


But from the distant city, rumors flew 
Of other scenes; and o’er her dazzled view 


Danced beaming phantoms, gay and golden dreams, 


Illumed by fancy’s bright, deceitful gleams. 
She left her home, and here she trod awhile 
The beaten path of labor; and a smile 
Glowed on her cheek, and sparkled in her eye ; 
Her hands their daily task wrought willingly. 
Of care and pain she lightly bore her share, 
For youti and health are buoyant everywhere. 
Not long she labored thus—for sickness came, 
Weak’ning the vigor of her youthful frame ; 
Dimming the glowing lustre of her eye ; 
Bidding the hues of health her features fly ; 
Until, as neath the tempest sinks the flower, 
She prostrate lay beneath his tyrant power. 


Sick, and alone, mid strangers !—oh, the thought 
Comes to the heart with three-fold anguish fraught. 
How can a stranger catch the gentle tone 

With which a mother greets her drooping one? 
Or borrow from a sister's love-lit eye 

The soothing light of blessed sympathy ? 

Oh! Love, and Home! ye are the cordials best 
To yield the weary sufferer healing rest. 

They bore her to a kindly shelter, where 

The sickened stranger meets unwearied care, 
And there, retired from all distracting noise, 

In dreams returned again her childhood’s joys ; 
She traced the wildwood footpaths o’er and o’er ; 
And crossed the threshold of her cottage door ; 


Then rushed her loved ones’ fond embrace to meet— 


Why tell the tale ?—her blessings seemed complete. 


Those dreams were short—too short! She woke again 


To feel the weight of weariness and pain, 

To see Hope's torch, just lit by fancy’s ray, 
Blown rudely out, and darkened all her way. 
She woke to hear, half-drowned with Pity’s sigh, 
The dreadful whisper, ** Maiden, thou must die!” 
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Stunned as by Heaven's red bolt awhile she lay, 
Sruggling ‘neath speechless, mighty agony. 
: Such agony as hers what words could tell? 
Lhe At length, her nurse—who tenderly and well 
te With kindest care had softened every pain, 

: And sought the sufferer’s ease and health in vain,— 
She beckoned to her side, and faintly said, 


‘¢T may not conquer quite this inward dread ; 
I cannot die! O, I have loved so well, 

And still do love! I cannot say farewell 

To all the cherished idols of my heart! 
Mother! oh, mother! how can I depart 

| To the cold grave without beholding thee, 

| And all I love? Oh, no! it must not be! 
Sweet nurse! to me some blest elixir give, 
Whose power can make this sinking frame revive, 
And bid disease and pain and languor fly ; 
Oh, give me this—and say | shall not die !”’ 
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She looked imploringly, but no relief 

Of earthly source could now assuage her grief. 
No hope was left, save in the heart's deep prayer, 
“Oh, Farner! be her stay !’" Heard He not there, 
Where bigh He sits on his eternal throne, 

The prayer unspoken, and the sufferer’s moan? 
And sent Hr not the angel Faith to cheer 

Death's shadowy vale, so gloomy and so drear ? 
What but the Sun of Heaven could make her eye 
Kindle and glow with sudden ecstasy ? 

What but the sound of harps by angels strung, 
Could have inspired that last—that dying song ? 
She sang His * loving kindness,’ who had given 
His Son to bring her to His love, and heaven. 
The soaring notes arose so loud and clear 

That those who stood around were filled with fear, 
And gently chid her. ‘ Maiden, soon the strife— 
The dying pangs will come; then let the spark of life 
Burn while it will; nor hasten thus to leave 
Those who, though strangers, o’er your tomb will grieve.” 
Upturned to heaven; and thus did she reply: 

* Not so! not so! Shall He forgotten be, 

Who never, never hath forgotten me ? 

He gave me life; now, as I yield to death, 

To Him I'll dedicate my latest breath. 

Redeemer! unto Thee [ humbly bow ; 

Dearer than father or than mother thou! 

Thee, even now, my flying soul can see! 

I come,— with purer love to worship Thee!” 

The last faint echoes of her voice still rung 

Upon their ears, as o’er her couch they bung. 

a. Her eye was dull and fixed; and pale her brow ;— 
at | So pale—but hush! she sings in glory now ! 








O ye who dwell in luxury and pride, 

And ye who stem ambition’s dazzling tide,— 

Ye who have made your gold your god, and given 
Those powers to sordid earth, which only Heaven 
Was destined to receive—might envy well 

The peace which on this dying maiden fell! 
Though loudly swells the trumpet of renown, 
Death's thunder-summons it can never drown. 
The downy couch—the gorgeous drapery, 

Hide not the spirit’s parting agony. 
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And ye, well versed in arts of worldly life, 
May learn of her to meet the fearful strife. 


This simple tale is no uncommon one. 

How many thus have lived and died unknown, 

Save by that Frienp ALmiGury, in whose care 

All claim and all enjoy an equal share ; 

Who makes the poor of earth the rich in faith, 

And heirs of bliss beyond the touch of death. 

The splendor of those mansions who may paint, 

Where dwells that humble maid—that glorious saint! L. L. 





WEALTH AND POVERTY. 


In the mistaken estimate which men are so apt to form of their own 
condition, and the true value of earthly things, nothing is more common 
or erroneous than their ideas of wealth. Were an inhabitant of some sis- 
ter planet, in which avarice has never yet found a shrine, to visit our earth, 
and take in at one view, all the joys and sorrows, thoughts and opinions 
of men, how would he be astonished at the eagerness with which men pur- 
sue after riches. Virtue, honesty, happiness, all these, and whatever else 
that is pure and lovely, that may happen to interfere with their all-engross- 
ing pursuit, must be sacrificed at the shrine of Mammon. ‘The poor re- 
pine that their lot has been cast in the barren vale of poverty, and the 
rich, perchance, look round upon their hoards of accumulated wealth with 
dissatisfaction because there are others, who, from some golden pinnacle, 
can look down upon them with alla miser’s pity. ‘They forget, while 
they view with admiring gaze, the glittering dust for which so many have 
spent the last drop of their life’s blood, that there is wealth, to which 
this is, in comparison, but as a drop in the bucket; that there are jewels 
far richer than ever sparkled on Beauty’s brow, or glittered in a mon- 
arch’s diadem. It is the wealth of the mind—of the heart. These are 
jewels, which far exceed the glowing ruby, or the sparkling diamond, 
as the glorious sun of the morning outshines the pale stars of midnight. 
To show the vast superiority of moral and intellectual over mere external 
wealth, let us contrast examples of each. 

An humble daughter of one of Poverty’s care-worn children lay reclined 
upon a couch of wealth and anguish. She was a fragile flower, over which 
the storms of adversity had beaten with unceasing violence, until, at length, 
she withered beneath their influence. The sumptuous palace was never 
her abode ; the gems of Golconda had never glittered on her brow; nor 
had the Indies ever poured their treasures at her feet. No—hers was a 
life of poverty and toil. She had toiled cheerfully and constantly, for it 
was for those whom she loved. She had grown up beneath the shelter of 
her mother’s lowly cottage, a being too pure and lovely for earth, like a 
flower of Paradise, left to languish here for a little space, and then to be 
transplanted to its native soil. And now, when the light of Spring ap- 
proached, and her soft breath passed over the garden, she had laid her 
down to die. Oh, fearful was the struggle in her fond mother’s heart, for 
it was hard to bow in submission to the will of Gop, when told that this, 
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her idol, must die. How could she lay this child, the hope and solace of 
her old age, beneath the cold clods of the valley? What would earth be 
to her, but a darksome wilderness, when her day-star had set? Weary 
was the conflict in her bosom; but, at last, she was enabled to say, ‘ Fa- 
THER, thy will be done.” Long had she watched her daughter’s faltering 
step, and marked the growing brightness in her eye, the deepening hectic 
on her cheek, and each day she beheld the destroyer draw nearer, and 
yet more near. 

And now, at last, the fatal hour had come—her child must die! She 
bent over the couch of the loved one, in speechless anguish, such as only 
a mother may know, watching for the moment when death should set his 
seal upon her brow. She lay, wrapped in soft slumber, and dreamed, it 
may be, of the glories of a better world; for her brow was kindled with a 
more than earthly light. Just then the south wind came stealing through 
the open casement, bearing on its wings the rich perfume of a bed of early 
violets, over which it had passed in its wanderings. Its balmy fragrance 
filled the sick-room, and hung over the couch of the dying girl. It seemed 
to awaken in the slumberer the memory of the days of her childhood, when 
she roamed, free as the mountain breeze, over the dewy turf, and plucked 
the early violet, and watched the budding of the first white rose. She 
turned her dark eyes slowly towards the window, and fixed them on the 
setting sun. 

“ Mother, dear mother,” she faintly murmured, in tones swect as the 
dying notes of an angel’s lyre, “let me look upon the blue hills of my 
childhood once more before I depart.” With a throbbing heart, her mother 
raised her in her arms, for she saw that the lamp of life was just flickering 
in its socket, and about to expire forever. LEarnestly did she gaze upon 
the rich tinge of the West, on the spreading elm that waved its branches 
lightly by the window, and listened to the murmur of the waterfall, the 
hum of the bees, and the song of the birds. ‘ Mother,” she continued, 
‘weep not that I pass away from earth, when the warm Spring wakens 
the song of the birds, and bursts the bonds of the mountain rill, and opens 
the first. fragrant blossom to the light. Grieve not that I thus depart, for I 
go from the spring-time of earth to that clime where eternal spring-time 
reigns, and flowers blossom evermore. And, mother, plant a rose on my 
grave, that when you see it reviving from the cold desolation of Winter, 
and blossoming anew, it shall be to you a token of my resurrection and 
immortality. And now, farewell. She cast one look of love upon her 
mother, and, as she sank upon her lowly couch, her spirit passed from 
earth to heaven. Her mother laid her in her grave, and in that mother’s 
heart, her memory was like holy incense, calling it away from earth, and 
pointing it to heaven. ‘* My child shall no more return to me,” she would 
say, “ but I shall go to her; I shall, ere long, be with her in my eternal 
nee Vee oe 

The golden rays of the rising sun stole through the casement of an ele- 
gant mansion which adorned one of the principal streets of a populous 
city, and fell on the costly furniture of its stately halls and gorgeous sa- 
loons. All for which the voluptuary could ask, or luxury “itself could 
heave a sigh, was here to be found, yet was its possessor not happy. He 
had found, to his sorrow, that a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of things he possesseth. In his haste to be rich, he had trampled the poor 
under foot, and, stopping his ears to the voice of charity, had gone on, 
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accumulating wealth, until he could count his gold by many thousands, 
yet what had wealth to do with happiness? He had bartered the best 
feelings of his nature for pelf; the fires lighted in youth on the hearth- 
stone of his heart, had long since gone out and left it cold and desolate, 
and whatever was pure and noble within him had ceased to be. He had 
become cold and selfish, without a thought or feeling higher than the 
money bags which surrounded him; they were his idols, and before them 
he bowed down and worshipped. And now,as he lay in his stately cham- 
ber, writhing beneath the grasp of the pale king of terrors, the elegance 
and luxury of his dwelling afforded him no pleasure. He saw pass in 
long array before him, the lone widow whom he had wronged, the fam- 
ishing orphan whom he had not fed, and he groaned in bitterness of soul. 
For him, as he well knew, few hearts would mourn; his memory would 
not be gratefully cherished in the hearts of the poor around him, nor would 
the tears of the orphan ever moisten his grave. The marble column 
raised above his grave might indeed tell proud tales of his worth and 
merit, and deep might be the external mourning worn for him, yet he well 
knew, that all this would be the mockery, and false the show. “I have 
seen the sun rise for the last time,” he said, “and I shall no more see it 
set. All my life long have I been in pursuit of wealth, and have never 
known what true wealth is. I have grown gray in the service of Mam- 
mon. Ihave sacrificed all that rendered life dear at his shrine. I am 
going down to the grave, seared and withered, and | leave my wealth to 
be my children’s curse. May Gop, in his mercy, grant that they may 
not, like me, worship it.” His voice faltered, his eye grew dim and lus- 
treless, and his spirit took its flight forever. 

New. let me ask, in conclusion, which of these two individuals possessed 
true riches? Which was happy? Let no one vainly imagine that wealth 
is happiness; and toil only in pursuit of riches, for they will find it but as 
an empty dream, and as a shadow which vanisheth aw ay. M. A. 





A CENTURY HENCE. 


Ar evening I lingered—Earth’s scenes I surveyed, 
All nature in beauty was sweetly arrayed ; 

My thoughts pierced the future with feelings intense, 
And | thought to look forward a@ century hence. 


I thought of the deeds of the wise and the good, 

Of the “place where a Howard or Washington stood, 
Who labored with nd and with ardor intense, 

For blessings received a century hence. 


I thought of our nation, so noble and great, 
Its fair institutions of learning and state. 

1 thought of its schools so many and dense, 
And of what they would be a century hence. 


Our laws too, for wisdom and truth, are far known: 

May peace sway the sceptre, and love mount the throne ; 
But alas! I much feared that some might take offence, 
And, trembling, I thought of a century | hence. 
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| I thought of society, haughty and gay ; 

fe But I ween that pure friendship will soon bear the sway, 
Remove far away all cause of offence, 

And peace reign triumphant a century hence. 





I thought of the gospel, which gladdened my heart, 
A balm for poor sinners ‘twill freely impart, 

1 Of blessings unnumbered arising from thence, 

ie And the spread of true wisdom a century hence. 





I thought of the heathen, to idols bowed down, 
Their sitting in darkness, and dying alone— 

May the bright Sun of Glory, with beams so intense, 
Illumine all hearts a century hence. 





T thought of the drunkard, now reeling the street, 

Who has bowed low to Bacchus—e’en knelt at his feet ; 
But I hoped for the days of wisdom and sense, 

For they will not be known a century hence. 
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I thought of the slave, as he’s chained to his task, 
Beneath Georgia's sun, where he toiling doth bask, 
This evil arose I thought not from whence, 

But ‘twill be far removed a century hence. 





As I thought of these changes my mind spanned the skies, 
And I thought, like an Enoch. transported to rise ; 

But soon I recalled me to nature and sense, 

And inquired for myself a century hence. 


Ah! who can this answer? A moment may fly, 

And we pass through the portals of death ; yes, we lie 

In the grave till Gop calls us forever from thence— 

May we all be in Heaven a century hence. B. 





PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


THE past, where is it? Gone—forever gone! with its hopes and fears, 
its joys and sorrows, and all its short-lived realities. Yes, it has gone, like 
a dream that is told, or the morning dew that passeth away. But upon its 
pages is registered, as with an angel’s pen, the happiest moments of our 
life. ‘That golden period of our existence, when our young hearts knew 
no sin nor sorrow, has passed away, when we dreamed not that the golden 
chain of friendship was doomed to be broken, when we crossed the thresh- 
: old of our childhood’s home. Oh there is a magic power in those words 
“ which no human mind can fully explain. The poet calls it ‘home, sweet 
home,” and who can define it better? ‘Thought is poor, and language 
tame”’ to portray one half its joys. In that home lived the mother who 
< so ardently loved us; the father who provided for our wants; the brothers 
3 and sisters whose kind smiles and disinterested affection daily added new 
ingredients to our cup of bliss. There, too, were the bright green fields, 
where, in our youthful innocence, we were wont to ramble, and cull the 
fairest flowers from Nature’s garden. Yes, in that sweet spot, called 
home, were concentrated all those pure and holy joys which make life 
desirable. But now they are gone, or live only in our memories, as though 
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the retrospection of them was intended to assuage the deep griefs of our 
riper years. 

But the present, what of that? Ah! the present is ours; we have long 
looked forward to it with anxiety and hope, and it has come at last; but 
it has proved very different from what we had anticipated. It has found 
us separated from our homes, tempted by sin, and oppressed by care. 
But it has come to us laden with hope—rich with privileges, and burdened 
with responsibilities. We have been styled by one of our members as a 
band of feeble sisters, groping our way in obscurity; and it is true. We 
are a feeble band; but though feeble, our influence has been felt through 
the length and breadth of our beloved country. Nor is this all: it has 
crossed the trackless deep, and gained for us, in other lands, a reputation. 
Is there not, then, a great responsibility resting upon this little band. Then 
let us remember that the present only is ours; that it is the only time for 
action which we can be sure of; and on it depends, i In a great measure, 
the happiness of our future life, if that future should ever dawn upon us. 

But an all-wise Providence has seen fit to throw a veil over that, so that 
no eye, save that of OMNISCIENCE can penetrate it. But we have this for 
our encouragement, that the future is all a blank; and we have not only the 
power but ability to write glorious things on its unstained pages. E. J. 








HOME. 


Ir is indeed so; the green hills of my childhood are again presented to 
my view. I see my home amid its vines and flowers; the garden still 
blooming, and the orchard laden with its golden fruit. No ruthless hand 
has felled the aged chestnut tree that often, i in my childish day, was wont 
to shield me from the summer’s potent rays. That silver stream as bright 
and clear meanders through the sunny field. And there is my laughing 
brother, with his kite, and ‘baited hook, and shout still free and joyous. 
My gentle sister, with her “eye of light, and lip of love.” And I can 
hear the music of my mother’s voice, can see her smile of love; and, as 
at the hour of rest, feel again her hand gently laid in blessings on my 
head. The prayer, the good night, the kiss—all, all are there. ‘And then 
my father’s grave—the rose my “mother planted there with her own hands, 
and reared with anxious care, and watered with her tears. But, ah! that 
sounding bell dispels this waking dream, and tells me that I am still a wan- 
derer, far from home and those I love ; dwelling where all are strangers, 
and few are kind. O! years have I wandered, “like Noah’s weary dove, 
over deserts, wastes and wilds, nor found a leaf or olive branch, on which 
to place my earthly loves. And now my heart would turn to thee, thou 

lessed ark of rest. O! take the wanderer home. Here would I garner 
up all my affections ; nor place them on a world so cold, so false, as _ this 
has proved—so faithless to its promises. E. D. 
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A VISIT TO THE GRAVE-YARD. 


It was near the close of a lovely day, in the month of August, that, be- 
ing weary of the close confinement of a boarding-house, friend Mary and 
myself strolled out to enjoy the lovely hour of departing day. And who 
does not love to walk at this lovely hour? The sun, which has during 
the day, shed its cheering rays, is fast descending behind yon cloud-cappe d 
hills, brightly leaving his parting adieu. We ‘had walked on, heed!ess 
whither, until we found ourselves approaching the lonely grave-yard. 
Mary proposed entering. We accordingly directed our steps towards the 
lonely mansions of the silent dead. 

The first object which attracted our attention upon entering was an aged 
gentleman, seated by a newly made grave. On passing him we met such 
a look of anguish as excited our deepest commiseration, and, heaving a 
deep sigh, he hid his face in his hands. We passed on, and, seeing a 
lady at a short distance from us, we determined to approach her, and, if 
possible, learn the history of the aged sufferer. She readily complied 
with our: request, and, inviting us to a seat under a wide-spread elm, she 
commenced the story thus: 

‘* My young friends, it is a melancholy tale, yet, as you have requested 
me, | will relate it to you as I had it. Mr. Hadly, for that is the gentle- 
man’s name, has lived in this place about one year. He was formerly a 
wealthy merchant i in the city of P , was blest with a lovely wife, and 
an interesting family, three sons and an only daughter. He began the 
world poor; but, by industry and perseverance, he became one of the 
wealthiest and most respectable men in the city. But this is a changing 
world, and who is there that does not find itso? The cold and re lentless 
hand of Death was laid upon that peaceful and happy family, and he tore 
the two eldest sons from the family circle, and laid them in the cold and 
silent tomb. ‘The youngest son, who was then in college, and Ellen, the 
daughter, who was visiting a relative in the country, escaped the fatal 

malady, which was then prevailing in that vicinity. 

Mr. Hadly was a man who feared Gop and put his trust in Him, and 
he could look up in this distressing hour, and say, ‘The Lorp gave, and 
the Lorp hath taken away: blessed be the name of the Lorp.’ He has 
seen fit to take my two eldest; but he has not left me desolate. He has 
yet left me two, who may be my support in my declining years. But the 
blow was too much for the worn-out frame of Mrs. Hadly, and the fatigue 
of watching by the bedside of her sons, (for to no one else would she 
yield that and duty,) and the grief she felt at their death, prostrated her 
upon a sick bed, from which she was destined never to arise. After an 
illness of a few weeks, she too was laid in the cold and silent tomb. This 
was indeed a heavy blow to Mr. Hadly. He settled his business, and, 
with his daughter, determined to leave the place which had witnessed his 
misfortunes. It was on a visit to a sister who lives a few miles from this 
place, that loving the quiet of our little village, and at the urgent request 
of this relative, he concluded to settle here. He therefore purchased the 
beautiful country-seat of the late Mr. Rivers. He has, as I said before, 
lived here about a year. A few months since the suspicion began to creep 
into the minds of his friends that the lovely Ellen was sinking into a de- 
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cline. Although unwilling, at first, to believe these melancholy suspicions, 
it soon became so evident, that it could be no longer doubted. Ellen was 
indeed a beautiful girl, but the beauty of her person had not been cullti- 
vated instead of her mind. The loveliness of her form might attract the 
eye, but it was the beauty of her mind, the sweetness of her temper, her 
kind and conciliating manner, that won the love of all around her. Her 
father loved her with all a parent’s fondness, but with her too, he felt that 
he must soon part. It was sad to see one so young and lovely die so soon. 
‘The good die first; but they, whose hearts are dry as summer dust, burn 
to the socket.’ 

And so it was. Day by day she faded like some beautiful flower. Af- 
ter lingering a few short months, her pure spirit took its flight, and winged 
its way to that bright world above. And now you see that aged parent 
weeping over the grave of his only daughter. None are now left for the 
aged one to lean upon, but a son who is now travelling in Europe, but 
who is daily expected to return. It is feared by Mr. Hadly’s friends, that 
he will not long — his bereavement !” 

Our informant ceased, and, after thanking her for so kindly obliging us 
with the sad story, we returned to our boarding-house, thinking upon the 
uncertainty of every thing which is earthly, and mentally thanking Him 
who has created a brighter and happier world, ‘‘ where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” ELIzaBETH. 





“RFARTH SPEAKS IN MANY VOICES.” 


In Spring’s first breath we hear the voice of Nature. She calls on the 
streams that have long been bound by Winter’s icy chain, and again we 
hear the gentle song of their rippling. By her sunny smiles she banishes 
the ice and snow from the face of the Earth, and clothes it in a robe of 
green. She bids the flowers from their secret beds shoot up, and we see 
them scattered, like gems, over the green Earth, glowing in beauty and 
filling the air with fragrance. Her voice is heard on the mountain top, 
and the vale reverberates with the varied sounds of joy. She lightens the 
heavy heart, and adds buoyancy to the spirit of youth. She bids the de- 


spairing one hope, and urges the slothful to activity and industry. The | 


Earth rejoices in her smiles, and in Nature’s unwritten language, calls on 
man to behold the scene of beauty and joy. 

Earth scatters her gifts in rich profusion around us, and soon the sad 
but gentle voice of Autumn invites us forth to see the “fashion of the 
Earth passing away.” The groves have changed the deep verdure of 
their leaves, and the woodland presents a scene of more varied hue, but 
one which wears the sickly aspect of death. In the garden, the young 
leaves, the swelling buds of Spring, and the sweet flowers of Summer have 
been succeeded by the brown and withered stalk; the orchards, that, but 
a few short months ago, were white with the blossoms of Spring, and 
loaded the air with perfume, are now resigning their faded leaves and ripe 
fruit. We listen to the whisper of the winds as they sigh through the 
leafless trees, and reflect that soon they will speak in a sterner voice, and 
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be heard amid storm and tempest. We hear the gentle murmuring of the 
stream, in its winding course, and are reminded that soon its voice will be 
hushed by the blasts of Winter, and that ere long Earth will wrap herself 
in a mantle of snow, and again prepare for the same beautiful, yet chang- 
ing scenes. They, who contemplate these changes in Nature’s aspect, 
cannot be insensible to the deep voice of instruction which proceeds from 
them. Autumn’s tones are those of tenderness and persuasion, and their 
impression as lasting as the memory of her own beautiful hues of decay ; 
she teaches us to look beyond the checkered path of life to those realms 
where no change comes. 

The trackless, unfathomable ocean speaks of Gop, His power and glory, 
with “ tne voice of all its waters ;” it obeys no arm but JEHovan’s, and 
fearful and majestic is its power when its crested waves rise with the wind 
and the thunder to do the ‘“* Atmieuty’s bidding.” Its voice may be heard 
in the rough music of its roar, or in the mild song of its rippling, whether 
it beats against the laboring vessel’s side, lulling the seaman to rest with 
its notes of wild monotony, or dies away in gentle murmurs on some pro- 
tected shore. , 

A voice, too, is heard from the bosom of the gigantic mountains and 
hills, from its solid rocks and from its deep recesses, making known to us 
changes that occurred ages before man existed. It tells us of many spe- 
cies of animals that once lived but are now entirely extinct; that some 
portions of our earth, which are now the theatre of vegetable life and 
beauty, were once covered with the sea; that some of its hills have glis- 
tened in the rays of the sun but for a season, and that the treasures of the 
ocean lie concealed in their inaccessible caverns. Such mighty convul- 
sions and changes in the earth, speak of the omnipotence of that Berne 
by whose power this globe was first formed. 

May we not hear a voice of instruction from the inferior portion of the 
animal world? They were made for the benefit of man, and for each 
other ; they accomplish the purpose for which they are designed. How 
much more, then, should man, who was created in the image of his Ma- 
KER, and endowed with an immortal mind, live up to the high purposes 
of his being. 

The Earth speaks, too, from the ruins of the works of man. The 
proudest trophies that human ability or human power have ever displayed 
are crumbling and falling away. Do they speak of the vanity of man in 
seeking to enshrine himself in the memory of after ages, or is it only the 
expression of that innate principle of the soul, a desire for immortality ? 

Earth speaks, also, from the ruins of her empires and kingdoms; from 
this voice the tyrant and the oppressor may learn a lesson; and all may 
learn, if they wish to be preserved from anarchy and destruction, that 
their governments must be founded upon principles of justice and right- 
eousness. 

Do we not hear a voice from the dust of the myriads of human beings 
who have lived and walked upon this Earth? Does it not tell us that the 
time is not far distant when we too must thus repose? But while the 
voice still lingers sadly upon the ear, Hope points to the time when “ mor- 
tality shall put on immortality,” and the purified spirit shall be admitted 
to those regions where sorrow and death cannot enter. J.S. W. 
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ADDRESS TO SPRING. 


Yoururut Spring in beauty dances 
O’er the valley, hill and plain, 

Neath her bright and smiling glances 
Beauty re-asserts her reign. 


Thou art welcome, merry maiden! 
Welcome to New England’s clime ; 

Come! with all thy flowerets laden, 
Round her brow thy garlands twine. 


Generous Sol doth kindly lend thee 
Golden wings to speed thy way ; 

Birds, and bees, and flowers attend thee, 
While the lambkins skip and play. 


Bush, and bower, and hills, and hedges, i 
Smile around in youthful green, ig 
While the gray old granite ledges 
Kindle in the vernal sheen. 


Children hie, with gladsome faces, 
Forth to meet thee on the green ; 

In the flower-enamelled places 
Laughing groups are to be seen. 


See the countless myriads dancing! 
Happy insects, void of care— 

In the peopled sunbeams glancing— 
Borne upon the yielding air. 


The butterflies, on filmy pinions, 
Painted like the spangled bow, 
Hover round, like waiting minions, 

For the sweets the flowers bestow. 


Lo! a sullen shyness seizes at 
Old decrepit Winter now, ae 

As the gallant southern breezes | 
Freely kiss thy virgin brow. 


Thou hast set the streamlet running, 
Woke the songsters of the air, 
Given garden plants a sunning, 
To repay the florist’s care. 
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See the noble river rushing 
Proudly onward to the sea; 
And the early primrose blushing 

Neath thy vernal canopy. 


But, alas! my merry comer— a 
Herald of the flowery year— | 
Soon, too soon, to fervid Summer 
Thou must yield, and disappear. 


Thus, with us, our joys are fleeting, 
Evanescent like thy sway ; 

Sturdy Time is onward sweeping 
Life, with all its scenes, away. 


Transient is all earthly pleasure— 
Joy and grief alternate rise ; 

Here we've no abiding treasure, 
Yet it waits us in the skies. 
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DIALOGUE ON BEAUTY. 








What availeth all the beauty 
Flowery Spring can e’er afford, 
If it wake us not to duty? 
Give we homage to the Lord? 


Then, O let us inly ponder 
Lessons Heaven doth still bestow, 
As, o’er flowery meads, we wander 
Where the new-made streamlets flow. 


. Though the worldling still despisest 

Truth, and from her yet will turn, 

Youth and manhood, ay, the wisest, 
May from thee a moral learn. 


Every flower of hue and feature, 
Language, property, and scent, 
Was by Heaven designed a teacher, 

Mildly mute, yet eloquent. 


As the fair ones, that we cherish, 
Droop beneath the noonday kiss, 
So our fragile natures perish, 
And resign all earthly bliss. 


Yet, though wintry winds assail them, 
And they perish on the plain, 

We, like long-lost friends, shall hail them 
When thou dost return again. 


So shall we, some future season, 
Rise victorious o’er the fall, 
Die to sin, and rise to reason, 


Rise in Him who died for all. M. R. G. 





The following dialogue is written by two young ladies, whose signatures are 
Adaline and Aramantha.—Eb. 


DIALOGUE ON BEAUTY. 


Ann. Oh, Sarah, when I was out this morning, I met the prettiest 
gentleman I ever saw. He was tall, genteel, and so very handsome—Oh, 
I wish you could have seen him. For one, I came very near falling in love 
with him, but happened to think he might possibly be married. 

Sarah. A lucky thought indeed. I hope you will always be as con- 
siderate as on this occasion. But, my dear sister, you are not aware how 
much pain you cause me by valuing beauty so highly, and considering the 
mere outward appearance of so much more importance than real excel- 
lence and untarnished worth. 

A. But you will not convey the idea that the gentleman, whom I saw 
this morning, is deficient, or in any degree wanting in mental courage, or 
moral and intellectual worth. Surely his proud majestic step, and digni- 
fied manner, would convince any reasonable person that this was not the 
case. I think you err in judging an individual before you ever see him. 

S. My dear sister, are you not aware that the fop, who is possessed 
neither of solid sense, principle, or intellect, often assumes the dignity and 
manly appearance of the real gentleman, by this means imposing on the 
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community, deceiving and leading astray the credulous and confiding, who 
foolishly think that all is gold which glitters. $ 

A. But some of it is; and I am really half inclined to be vexed with 
you, for so strenuously insisting that this elegant and truly beautiful young 
man was but a wolf in sheep’s clothing. I cannot—no, I will not believe 
your theory, which, if carried out, will place every decent-looking person 
beneath the notice even of good honest beggars. Choose as many rustic 
country plough-jockeys for your associates as you please, but give me a 
handsome polished gentleman ! 

S. Bear with me, Ann, but be assured the face is not a true index to 
the heart. If wherever we saw a handsome face, we were sure of finding 
an equally beautiful mind, then indeed would beauty be desirable; but, on 
the other hand, how often does it prove a cloak for ignorance and vice, 
and a dignified exterior a covering for shame and crime of the darkest die. 

A. ‘These evils do not necessarily accompany beauty. Were it so, I 
certainly should be quite as much opposed to it as yourself. But, Sarah, 
please consider one moment. Does not a handsome person, with ladies 
especially, get through the world easier than one of plainer lineaments ? 
Are they not more universally loved, courted, and admired? The loveli- 
ness of their face attracts attention, their society is sought by all. And 
should Sorrow dare intrude, to pluck the flowers of happiness which bloom 
so thickly around them, a thousand comforters are at hand, impatiently 
waiting to pour the oil and wine into the wounded heart, and dry at once 
the fount of their affliction. How can you speak lightly of what is so de- 
sirable ? 

S. Beauty may dazzle for awhile, but, believe me, it is a vain and 
perishable flower; and I cannot agree with you in believing it indispensa- 
ble in procuring for us a smooth and delightful passage on the sea of life. 
There are none of us but must meet with trials and perplexities—but must 
encounter storms of affliction, and see our fond and brightest hopes wither 
and die. At such times how little shall we think of beauty—how little 
regard its once prized loveliness. But, you remark, it obtains for its pos- 
sessor admirers, and, in affliction, a thousand comforters. This may be 
so; but, Ann, with alla sister’s love I would entreat you to beware of 
such admirers. ‘The reckless libertine, the unprincipled flatterer, may 
kneel at the shrine of beauty, but often with a full determination to sacri- 
fice innocence and virtue on the shrine of shame, disgrace, and sin. 

A. Well, really, sister, you have got to be quite a sermonizer. I did 
not think you could preach quite so well. But, notwithstanding all your 
argument and old-maidish whims, I believe you would like a handsome 
beau quite as well as myself, and I am not very sure but you would like a 
handsome face yourself. I have often seen you when preparing for church, 
orsome great party, cast such longing wishful glances at the mirror.— 
Ha, ha! you don’t seem very willing to answer this, but you know it is 
an old maxim that “silence gives consent.” Your assent, I suppose, may 
be inferred from your silence ? 

S. Ann, as you have proposed a question in so plain and pointed a 
manner, I will answer it candidly. As far as beaux are concerned, if I 
were to select a dozen, I should look for good sense, integrity of character, 
and education, much sooner than for fashion, beauty, or popularity. And, 
if my Creator had seen fit to have given me a handsome face, unaccom- 
panied by pride and vanity, I certainly should have had no objection; but, 
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as it is, 1 am well satisfied. A good name lies not always in the pathway 
of beauty, but of principle and virtue, which are within the reach of every 
individual. 

A. You remind me of my visit to grandfather last summer, who so 
often troubled and almost vexed me by the numerous questions he used to 
ask if a gentleman called; resolving, as he. afterwards said, to find out 
whether he could say any more than yes and no. And Aunt Betsey (old- 
maidish thing) was continually whispering in my ear, ‘look out for the 
rogues !”—while grandmother (modest lady) was satisfied by looking over 
her ‘‘ specks” to see if he was handsome, of genteel form, and graceful 
in his manner. 

S. Iam sorry to learn, and that from your own lips, that you choose 
for your associates those whose ignorance you fear to have exposed even 
before our aged grandfather. I am better convinced than ever before that 
beauty is a very doubtful compliment. I once heard it remarked, and 
have since noticed it myself, that a handsome speaker is never a good 
orator. He may tell a smooth story, but in nine cases out of ten fail to 
make any lasting impression on the minds of his hearers. 

A. But then it is so pleasant to look at the handsome mouth that need 
not * speak for itself;” and, my sister, allowing that all you say is true, 
will you not admit that the love of beauty is an inherent principle im- 
planted in the bosom of nearly every individual ? 

S. This may be the case, yet we may admire, and not adore. We 
may love to look on what is beautiful, and yet appreciate it only at its real 
value. Our admiration should be governed by good sense and sound judg- 
ment. It is not for the mere admiration of beauty that I have so often 
chided you, but for valuing it higher than moral principle and intellectual 
worth. 

A. lam much obliged to you, sister, for your advice ; and don’t know 
but I have erred in valuing beauty too highly. If so, I think you have 
fallen into an opposite extreme. But hark, the factory bell is ringing, and 
our discussion must be deferred until another time. 





MY GRAVE. 


Bory me not where the violets grow, 
Nor where the tallest woodgrass waves: 
In some coral dell drop my body low, 
Mid ihe ocean’s silent deepest caves. 


Bury me not by the forest pine, 
Nor under the waving willow tree : 
Let a deeper, lovelier grave be mine, 
Down in the depths of the dark green sea. 


Here let me rest till the trump of Gop 
Shall sound through the vaulted sky ; 
And the dead shall soar from the sea and sod, 
To the glorious realms on high. E, R. H.- 
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THE SISTERS. 


Hexen and Elizabeth Davis were the only children of wealthy and re- 
spectable parents, who had resided for many years in the heart of a large 
and populous city. Although surrounded by that wealth and affluence 
which too often leads the heart of man astray, their tender minds were 
early taught by the instruction of pious parents to look beyond the scenes 
of earth for pure and lasting happiness. Lovely and prepossessing in their 
personal appearance, their natural disposition amiable and softened by the 
holy influence of religion, their intellectual minds highly cultivated by a 
thorough education, they were indeed sparkling gems in the eye of their 
fond and indulgent father. Moving in a large circle of acquaintance, ad- 
mired, loved, and respected, by all who knew them, they lightly floated 
on the waters of life, gently urged forward by propitious gales, without 
one cloud of sorrow to darken the horizon of their existence. ‘Their hearts 
were knit together by the strongest ties of love and affection. ‘They were 
happy in themselves, and in the bosom of their own family. Each day 
seemed to unfold some new land of promise, and display some pleasing 
trait in the character of these young sisters. 

But the bright picture which it now presented was not always to last. 
A dark cloud was seen gathering, which threatened to destroy not only 
their present happiness, but to throw a gloom over the future life and 
prospects of Helen. Elizabeth was seized with a burning fever, and, 
from the symptoms which first appeared, the most fatal termination was 
to be apprehended. Medical aid was called, but the skill of the most able 
practitioner seemed to have little or no effect in staying the rapid progress 
of the disease. ‘Though worn out by care and fatigue, Helen left not the 
bedside of her sister. She watched the hourly progress of the disease, 
and felt, though she strove not to believe it, that very soon they must part. 
On the third day, as the physician left the bedside of his suffering patient, 
Helen followed him to an adjoining apartment, and with tears streaming 
from her eyes, asked if her sister must die. He gave her one look of 
sympathy and commiseration, and, though for years he had daily been 
accustomed to scenes of sorrow and deep affliction, as he looked on this 
girl bathed in tears, his manly frame trembled, and for a moment he hes- 
itated to speak. ‘Too well he knew the answer he must give, instead of 
healing the heart already breaking, would but inflict a fresh wound. At 
length, recovering his self-possession, he frankly told her that Elizabeth’s 
disease had, at this early stage, assumed a very dangerous and threatening 
aspect, but that all that could should be done to save one so lovely from 
an early grave; and, he added, “If Death has chosen her as his own, it 
will be long, very long, ere he finds another such victim.” 

The last ray of hope was now banished from the bosom of Helen; and 
with a heart bursting with grief, yet humbly raised to heaven, imploring 
strength to say, “Not my will, but Thine, oh, Farner, be done,” she 
again sought the bedside of her sister. 

It was the silent hour of midnight; but sleep was a stranger in the house 
of Mr. Davis. Death was fast performing his last work on the form of 
his lovely daughter; while the afflicted friends stood around, unable to 
wrest her from his cold embrace, or mitigate in any degree her present 
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suffering. Helen stood by her side, and as she saw the work of the de- 
stroyer so fast going forward, she clasped the hand, now cold in death, 
and exclaimed, “‘Stay, oh, Death, thine uplifted hand! Spare, for once, 
thy victim! She is too lovely for thee.” 

Elizabeth opened her eyes; and, as Helen stooped to catch, if possible, 
one word of affection, she imprinted on her lips one last, one dying kiss 
of love, and then, in a voice scarcely audible, said, ‘‘ Dearest sister! we 
must part; but we soon shall be united in that blissful abode where parting 
is unknown. Farewell, dear sister !—till then, farewell !”’ 

The last words faltered on her lips, and her happy spirit took its flight 
to the mansions of the blessed. The feelings of Helen may be better im- 
agined than described. She took the last look of her sister, and saw her 
lifeless remains laid in the silent tomb; but the tear refused to leave its 
hidden fount. Her grief was too great for utterance. ‘Time, in a meas- 
ure, blunted the keenness of her sorrow, but the sentiment expressed in 
the lines which she penned at the grave of Elizabeth, two years after her 
death, plainly intimates that her memory will ever be cherished with love 


and affection. A. 


We have no room for the poem.—Eb. 





KINDNESS. 


As the soft summer winds steal through the strings of the Eolian harp, 
waking from them low notes which quiver beneath its influence, as it falls 
upon the listening ear like voices from the spirit-land, so is it with the 
chords of the human soul, when touched by the hand of kindness. If the 
shadow of guilt rests, like midnight, upon it, and its higher and nobler 
feelings are blunted—if misanthropy seizes it with an iron grasp, and 
rears a wall of adamant around it, still down, deep below all, there lies a 
chord hidden from the outer world, which thrills and vibrates beneath the 
touch of kindness, and to the master-hand yieldeth celestial music. Not 
what the world sometimes calls kindness must it be to play upon the 
‘‘thousand strings” of the human heart. Ono! it can never be satisfied 
with frigid Pharisaic words spoken from the lips while the heart remains 
inclosed in a citadel of ice; it asks not for this, neither does it for gold, 
powerful though it may be. It yearns for something more sincere.— 
The suffering soul, sorrowing from whatever cause it may, possesses a 
keen quick eye, which no pretensions can blind, which naught can de- 
ceive. It seeks for sympathy, for kind and cheering words to strengthen 
it in its weary hours; and this it must have, or the heart will break; or, 
if it asks no sympathy, and is nerved to strange despair, a warm grasp of 
the hand, will break the barrier, and the unbidden tear assuages the grief 
of the stricken one. If, then, kindness wields such power as this, who 
would not possess, and practice it? Surely every one who has been bap- 
tized in the spirit of love and goodness. J. L. B. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL. 


‘‘The beautiful, the beautiful, 
Where do we find it not?” 


THERE’s beauty in the sable clond, 
Which curtains oft the azure skies; 

There’s beauty in the whitened shroud 
Which Nature wears, when Nature dies. 


There’s beauty in the golden beams 
Emerging from the king of day, 

When from his eastern home he comes, 
And paves with light his onward way. 


Each radiant star that studs the sky, 
Is stamped with beauty’s brightest seal, 
And all those wondrous worlds on high 
This glorious truth will e’er reveal. 


There’s beauty in the smallest flower 
That lifts its head to drink the dew; 

And beauty in those crystal drops, 
That injure not its native hue. 


The mighty heaving foaming sea, 

Whose waters proudly lave the shore, 
Has beauties far more dear to me 

Than all the gems which Pride e’er wore. 


There’s beauty all above, around ; 

Tis high as Heaven, and free as air; 
It lives on every spot of ground, 

For aye its home is everywhere. 


Fair goddess! through earth’s wild domain 
Man worships ever at thy shrines, 

And half forgets that still more plain 
Elsewhere the fairest image shines : 


Forgets that when the beautiful 
Of earth has passed fore’er away, 
That then in Heav’n will be thy home, 
That there thou'lt fix thy lasting stay. E. J. 





INDIVIDUAL INFLUENCE. 


WE do not sufficiently appreciate individual influence. We live. and 
act for the present, for the moment, without realizing that each act is an 
emanation of the mind, as indestructible as the mind itself. Each act goes 
forth and drops as a pebble in the ocean of life, where one circle succeeds 
another, each enlarging its sphere, until beyond the power of our vision. 

We are too wont to look upon individual influence as a small matter in 
the general balance ; and, how illimitable in the total computation ! 
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We are formed for society; by Nature are created a social kind. We 
associate, and the sympathy which connects mind with mind, produces 
assimilation. Or rather, the one acts upon the other like friction upon 
material matter—the impressions which we give, or receive, mould the 
other more to its own likeness. In continuation, these again act upon 
others, and thus on through the whole vista of time. 

To limit the boundaries of individual influence were impossible. Every 
human being is a link in the great chain of life, the ends whereof are up- 
held by the Great Creator. He alone sees and knows its extent. It is 
not in our power to sever it, or separate ourselves from the connection ; 
and every individual act vibrates through the whole length. 

The influence from us towards our fellow-beings, is for their happiness 
or misery; and the consequences remain with us. No one is so humble 
that he belongs not to his species; and our connection is such, one with 
another, and all united in the grand principles of life and a desire for hap- 
piness, that the influence of our actions and characters cannot remain with 
ourselves. ‘They go from us like seed from the herb, to flourish for others 
as a warning, or example; as an excitement to good, or to evil. 

Neither do our influences die with us. They live long after the winds 
sigh their requiem over our graves; they live after our names have ceased 
to be spoken, and our memory hath departed from earth. They live ever 
in time ; and who knoweth that they live not in eternity! GRACE. 





EDITORIAL. 


In the last number of the Offering we alluded to some of the injustice which had 
been done us, by those who believed, or professed to believe, that the Offering was 
not bona fide the production of ‘factory girls.’ We have just received a letter 
from some unknown friend, in allusion to these assertions, and for the gratification 
of our friends, as well as of ourselves, we will insert his communication. 


April 15, 1844. 

Misses Editors: It appears from your editorial in the April number of the Offer- 
ing, that you are not free from the shafts of envy, and the vile slanders of enemies. 
It would indeed be singular if your publication should entirely escape the ruthless 
hand of the malicious libeler, when every other undertaking of a valuable character 
receives its share of spite and malice. 

But this circumstance will not in the least diminish the respect and regard cher- 
ished by candid judges for the Offering. In its pages I see convincing evidence 
of the position, that in this country, in a degree far more eminent than in any other, 
the mass of the people are educated and elevated. 

The Offering tells to the whole world, that habits of manual labor and active in- 
dustry, are not incompatible with a high state of cultivation and refinement of the 
mind. It exhibits striking proof of the superior intelligence of the working part of 
the community in this country to that of any other. 

It is a publication of which every American should be proud, for sure I am that 
a similar production could not be furnished in any other country. Indeed the very 
maxim of English aristocracy is, that when a laborer meddles with subjects of lit- 
erature and science, he steps aside from his appropriate _sphere—a sentiment con- 
genial to the atmosphere of England, but not to Republican America. 

I doubt not that the good sense and true national pride of our citizens will sustain 
you in your arduous undertaking. A SupscriBer. 
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But, in justice to our fellow-operatives, we must now acquaint our distant patrons 
with the opinions of the ‘contrary minded.’’ There was something rather compli- 
mentary in the suspicions which have been expressed that the ** lawyers” of Lowell, 
and not the factory operatives, were writers for the Offering—suspicions compli- 
mentary to the contributors—if not to us. 

We have now “another tale to tell.” It is the opinion of some, in our good city, 
that the Offering is unworthy of patronage—“ it cannot be supported”’ until it more 
truly represents the intellectual part of our female factory population. ‘Jt must 
be elevated”’ to do this—the best writers, among the factory girls, do not contrib- 
ute—it would be a better work if they did, &c. &c. Now we like these stories 
much better than the others. If the good writers will not assist us we must try to 
improve, and become good writers. There can be no discredit in exerting our- 
selves, and those are far more praiseworthy, who use the one talent, than they who 
bury their ten. Our positive qualifications are not lessened by the fact that some 
others are better qualified, and their merits are decreased by the fact that they will 
not exert themselves in behalf of their fellow-operatives. 

But who are these better writers? The Offering has received contributions from 
all those operatives who were previously known as writers for the public; and has 
brought forward others, among whom is our humble self, not previously writers for 
any journal. Its pages have been open for the contributions of any and every op- 
erative, provided the merit of their articles warranted an insertion; and, as under 
its former editor, secrecy was pledged and observed, diffidence cannot be pleaded 
as an excuse for their non-appearance. 

With regard to the assertion that some one else should take the lead, that it 
should be in better hands, &c., we have this only to say: Our present position, 
with regard to the Offering, was not sought by us, but our interest in the magazine 
is such that we shall never willingly resign it to any one else, unless we know that 
they are better fitted for the station. We shall then feel it our duty to do so, and 
duty will, in this case, be pleasure. 





We also present to our readers a communication from a young lady, who has 
been employed as our agent for the Offering, though she has not recently been em- 
ployed in the mills. But, from the fact that she was once a factory operative, that 
she has exerted herself in behalf of our magazine, that some of her subscribers ear- 
nestly requested that they might, in this way, hear from her, and also that the in- 
trinsic merits of the communication rendered it difficult to reject it, we now present 
it to our readers—barricaded around with editorial, and distinguished from the other 
contributions by difference of type. A continuance of the narration may be ex- 
pected in the next number. H. F. 


New York, — February, 1844. 

Miss Farley: By your leave I'll inflict a few on dits upon you; and if you should 
deem such infliction a sufficient affliction, you are at liberty to transfer the burden 
from your own to the shoulders of the patrons of your publication. Having be- 
come a * bird of passage,”’ I really hope my migrating propensities will prove ben- 
eficial in more than one respect—the more prominent Being an increased circulation 
of your truly worthy publication. 

It is customary for distinguished individuals who make the run from Maine to 
Georgia by moonlight, to detail incidents, accidents and adventures, thus making 


the tour profitable in every particular. As the pleasure, in the first instance, is . 


theirs, so the profit in the latter case is commensurate, provided they can induce 
friends to force a sale of their wares. For myself, I am quite sure none will ever 
trouble themselves to rear a monument or write a biography commemorative of my 
wonderful exploits; and as I am particularly anxious to secure the above name and 
honors, I don’t know of a better way than to erect the one and write the other. 
With these preliminaries settled to my own satisfaction, if not to yours, I'll proceed 
to give you a sketch of the doings of your redoubtable friend, and servant, from the 
time I bade you good-by till my safe landing in the city of New York. 

The day I left Lowell was as fair and cold as Down-Easters often experience. 
My friends made their “ good-byes”’ short and sweet, and I whirled off as fast as 
steam could carry me. The route to Boston is too commonplace for description, so 
please “ skip it’’ as fast as I, and fancy yourself at the Worcester depot, at twenty 
minutes past one, P.M. Here began what was to me as uncertain, so far as re- 
Sults are concerned, as the Irishman’s balcony with an unsafe bottom, and a string 
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about his neck to break his fall; but, with all its uncertainty, it was still a matter 
of pleasure. The usual coarse conduct of the coachmen, for which that depot has 
ever been proverbial, characterized them; but such ills are short, though usually 
long enough to make one irritable. Once safely in the cars, my condition was 
comparatively comfortable. The gentlemen, with their usual kindness and con- 
sideration, formed a complete barrier between me and the fire—so I had no fears on 
the score of fainting from heat. (Fires, by the way, are quite uncomfortable in 
January, you know.) Being the only female passenger for the time, I could the 
more fully appreciate their kindness. The full number of stops were made on the 
road, about a fair portion of wood and water consumed, and all other incidentals 
attended to on the way. Arrived at Worcester at, or near, four o’clock. Here my 
loftiest aspirations were fully met. I was nearer the “third heavens”’ than I ever 
even dared hope to be: that is to say in English, I was deposited safe in limb, 
though with some detriment to wind, in the fourth story of the Temperance House. 
Friend H. arrived in the Albany train the same evening, and as despatch is the 
soul of business, we concluded the next day should open the campaign. 

The next forenoon I was on my winding way again for Connecticut. Finding 
letters of introduction quite essential, I obtained those very valuable documents of 
my friends at Springfield, and resumed my wanderings. The first effort made in 
behalf of your publication was at Hartford, Ct. I had been told the land of wooden 
nutmegs was unfavorable to the growth or support of aught save “ onions, steel- 
yards, clocks, and sewing silks,” but for once Madam Rumor was mistaken. 

I found naught but a disposition kindly to receive and encourage the fabrics of 
Lowell girls’ craniums, and am constrained to give the preference to the land of 
steady habits, so far as sympathy and generosity are concerned. Mr. H., of the 
Courant, offered me an introduction to, and interview with, Mrs. Sigourney. I 
shall not soon forget the half hour spent with her. From my youth, she has been 
a star in my sky, and from henceforth she will shine more brilliantly in my estima- 
tion. I wish 1 could give you a fair transcript of Mrs. S.; as it is, you must be 
content with the assertion, ‘‘She’s all my fancy painted her.’’ Don’t think me 
moonstruck, because she smiled, subscribed, and paid a dollar ;—that dollar was 
worth ten in my estimation, accompanied, as it was, by kind wishes for those who 
earn their bread by the sweat of the brow. 

The mayor of the city gave not only the light of his countenance, but his name ; 
in fact, almost every person of note made his mark on my list, and helped to make 
a lining to my purse. 

But dear me, I cannot tell you half the fine things said or done in behalf of the 
Offering. Each one had some improvement to suggest, something which would 
make the publication far more interesting in their estimation, but the mischief was, 
one approved what another disapproved. The principal demand was, however, for 
more of incidents from real life. ‘Tell us how you feel; what you hope for; why 
you labor; what are the moral tendencies of a transient population ; wages ; board ; 
treatment,”’ etc. etc. 

I could only assure people that “ Lowell ladies’ were, after all, real mortal girls, 
with the same hopes and fears, pains and pleasures, incident to their race. If you 
can explain these motley questions, or cause it to be done, do, I beg, as my wits in 
the case are fairly exhausted. 

I expected a lecture now and then, I must confess, for my gross departure from 
the rules of propriety, in soliciting names for the Lowell Offering, but I found the 
consolation to be dearer from a favorite text quite appropriate—“ Blessed are they 
who hope for nothing, for they shall never be disappointed.’”’ Not one gratuitous 
reproof—not one cross word, to make me remember I was among specimens of hu- 
man nature. Not that I am particularly inclined to fancy myself among angels— 
as, if I am, I shall be forced to acknowledge their wings are clipped. I spent three 
weeks, or nearly that, in H., with profit to myself at least, and often has my mem- 
ory paid a tribute to the many instances of kindness shown there. 

Would it were in my power to do more than say “ Thank you,”’ but it is not. 
I will try and show similar favors to others, and in that way discharge a part of 
the debt. 

Left Hartford for New York, February 17. Of the joint success, and so on, I'll 
inform you in my next, as my paper is already full—whether of interesting matter 
or not, you must decide. With many wishes for your prosperity, 

I remain yours truly, A. G. A. 
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